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One Method of Dealing with Biblical Difficulties. 

In the Sunday School Times for November 22, 1902, a subscriber 
asks as to how Rahab, whose house was on the wall of Jericho, was 
saved when the walls of the city fell down. The reply is worthy of 
quotation in full: 

Perhaps the house of Rahab was preserved, and its portion of the wall was 
left above the ruins, while the clay wall about it crumbled. God could have 
ordered it to be so, even while the walls as a protection against outsiders 
were practically destroyed. We are not obliged to suppose from the Bible 
narrative, or from any reasonable view of the case, that every portion of the 
wall in ruins was on the same level. Yet, on the other hand, if God chose to 
do so, Rahab and her family may have been lifted in the air and protected 
there while the wall fell. We are not to say or to know just how God pre- 
serves his dear ones when he lovingly purposes such protection. It is enough 
for us to be sure of his love and his power. 

We are somewhat uncertain just whether this reply is intended to 
be taken seriously, or as a puncturing of excessive curiosity. For our 
part we cannot help feeling that the question is a fair one for anyone 
who attempts the exposition of the story of the fall of Jericho. The 
matter of the method of Rahab's salvation in itself may be of small sig- 
nificance, but it is vitally connected with the historicity of the story as 
a whole, and is just the sort of difficulty the defense of the Bible must 
meet. In any case, is it a fair presentation of the supernatural element 
of the Bible to suggest that God, if he had chosen, could have lifted 
Rahab into the air while certain events took place ? 

Historical versus Philosophical Treatment of the New Testament. 

In the Expository Times of November, 1902, Rev. W. Morgan 
reviews at length the recent book of Principal Fairbairn entitled The 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion. In his review he endeavors to 
show how the entire treatment of Principal Fairbairn is colored by a 
philosophy which makes it impossible for him to appreciate the actual 
historical data of the New Testament. Especially does he criticise 
Principal Fairbairn's position that the Christian religion was not due 
to the direct influence of the historical Christ, but to the interpreta- 
tion of his person begun in his own self-witness and completed by the 
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apostles. Mr. Morgan maintains that doctrine is not the creative 
ground of experience, but its product, and says very truly: 

When Peter made his memorable confession at Csesarea Philippi, he was but 
uttering what Jesus had been to him during the years of their companion- 
ship, along doubtless with the thought that what He had been to him He 
might be to others also. Jesus had kindled in Peter's heart the light of a 
new ideal, lifted his life to a new elevation, and brought him into a new rela- 
tion to God. Reflecting on this, and on the hope it opened for the world, the 
disciple could think of no idea so adequate to express the Master's signifi- 
cance as the idea of Messiahship. What made him a Christian was not the 
fact that he had come to apprehend something of Christ's world-significance 
— his apprehension was after all of the most rudimentary character; but the 
fact that, through contact with Christ, faith, hope and love had been born 
within him. 

Here is a distinction that is vital. The messianic concept is undoubt- 
edly an interpretative norm used by the New Testament when speak- 
ing of Jesus. But, according to their conception, he had done no char- 
acteristically messianic work. That was still in the future. The fact, 
therefore, that he should have been given a messianic importance is a 
striking testimony to the impression made by his own personality, a 
testimony that becomes even stronger when one recalls that Jesus 
himself does not seem to have forced the messianic interpretation of 
himself upon his disciples. The case stands therefore thus: a philos- 
ophy of the Christian religion must start, not with what the disciples 
thought about Christ, but with the facts in his character which 
compelled them to think thus about him. The messianic concept 
which they applied to him may be, and in many particulars is, a 
matter of archaeology for modern times; but the personality which 
compelled the messianic interpretation can never become less than it 
was to the apostles. And about this personality must the christo- 
logical teaching of Christianity center. 



Miracles Once More. 

It is no unimportant fact in today's theological thought that the 
matter of miracles seems as interesting as ever. The question now 
under discussion, however, is less one of the possibility of their having 
occurred than as to how they could have occurred. Thus Professor 
Sanday in the Expository Times of November, 1902, in a paper read at 
the Church Congress at Northampton, states distinctly the evidence, 
which to his mind is conclusive, that certain things which were con- 
sidered miracles by the New Testament writers actually occurred. His 
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chief concern is, therefore, not with the a priori possibility of these 
events, but with the rationale of miracles. This he finds in the 
supreme life which was in Jesus. In other words, it is the personality 
of Jesus which accounts for miracles. Professor Nicholson in the 
Methodist Review ( New York) of November-December, 1902, takes a 
somewhat similar view, arguing that the miracles of Jesus were a 
prominent part of the revelation of God made by Him, and were the 
expression of Himself as the revelation of the infinite personal power 
behind the universe. Mr. Garvie, in the Expositor for November, in 
the main agrees that the "function of miracles" was revelatory rather 
than merely evidential. 

In such an attitude as this we see one of the constructive effects of 
the synoptic criticism. We are beginning to walk on firm ground so 
far as events themselves are concerned, and are endeavoring to dis- 
cover how a scientific age would have treated of these events. As yet, 
however, even a treatment like this by Professor Sanday slips rather 
rhetorically over some difficulties. Are there, for instance, to be no 
distinctions drawn between the several miracles of the Bible along 
critical or a priori lines ? Professor Sanday does not discuss how the 
acceptance of miracles as wrought by Jesus would have a bearing upon 
the acceptance of the miracles of the Old Testament, although he 
vaguely hints at the problem when he says that " if we keep in mind 
the broad considerations that I have stated we shall not trouble much, 
and I do not think that it is wise to trouble too much, about the details 
of particular miracles that we cannot weave exactly into our own 
scheme." The discriminating attitude thus hinted at might very well 
serve for the basis of another paper by the distinguished author, and we 
should be interested to see how the principle " that the central point 
in the Old Testament revelation, whether God is a living God" can be 
utilized for apologetic treatment of the miraculous element in, let us 
say, the book of Judges. And after all, may not the key to the matter 
be in a proper definition of "miracle" as a term of interpretation? 



Justification by Faith. 

The new study of Paulinism is adducing striking evidence of the 
correctness of the older interpretations of the apostle's thought. A 
recent example of this corroboration is the article by Professor Wal- 
lace, of Victoria University, Toronto, in the Methodist Review, (New 
York), November-December, 1902. Under the title " Objective and 
Subjective " he discusses the relation of Sucatoo-wi^ to SixaiWts. He 
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decides correctly that Sixaiocrwij indicates the result of the gracious act 
of SikcuWis in the objective sense of pardon ; that is, Socouocrwij is 
the right relation of God in which the divine act of justification 
introduces the sinner. When, however, Professor Wallace comes to 
the relation of faith to justification, he is not quite so accurate. 
Although he says correctly that in the Pauline thought faith is not 
the ground but the condition of the forensically conceived state in 
which a man is guiltless, he is inclined to lose his grasp upon the 
historical situation. Paul uses the word "faith," not in the theo- 
logical sense of self-renunciation and self-commitment to Jesus 
Christ for salvation, but in the very specific historical sense of belief 
in the announcement that God has raised Jesus from the dead, /. <?., 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ. This, of course, involves vari- 
ous moral acts, and may itself be treated as a moral act ; but it 
should not be generalized into a spiritual state. According to Paul 
a man after accepting Jesus is treated by God as a member of the 
kingdom. Of this the believer is certain from his having received 
the Holy Spirit. Obviously, therefore, any recipient of the Spirit was 
sure of a &kcuWis at the approaching messianic judgment. The 
justification of this acquittal as far as God is concerned, however, 
according to Paul, does not lie in the moral quality of faith, but 
in the death of the Messiah. 



